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REALISM WITHOUT MONISM OR DUALISM—I 
KNOWLEDGE INVOLVING THE PAsT 


N his contribution to the volume of Essays in Critical Realism 
Professor Lovejoy maintains that pragmatism can make good 
a profession of realism only by aligning itself with a dualistic epis- 
temology such as is presented by his collaborators and himself. He 
supports this contention largely by an examination of passages 
drawn from my writings. The least I can do is either to express 
my assent or state the grounds for witholding it. Certain of his 
points, and those perhaps of the more fundamental character, though 
occupying less space, concern the conception of experience. This 
phase of the matter is reserved for independent treatment. Other 
points seem, however, to adapt themselves to separate discussion, 
and to them I address myself. The first has to do with knowledge of 
the past, or, as from my standpoint I should prefer to say, knowledge 
about past events or involving them. 

This kind of knowledge is taken by Mr. Lovejoy, as by many 
others, to constitute a stronghold for a representative or dualistic 
theory of knowledge. Even the monistic epistemologists appear to 
accept some kind of transcendent pointing to and lighting upon some 
isolated thing of the past, carrying, apparently, its own place in the 
past or date in its bosom, though they deny the existence of an in- 
termediate psychical state and fall back on a knower in general or a 
brain process to make the specific transcendent reference. To me, 
this latter difference seems a minor matter compared with the ques- 
tion of a leap into a past which is treated as out of connection with 
the present. Consequently, I have tried to show that knowledge 
where the past is implicated is logically knowledge of past-as-con- 
nected-with-present-or-future, or stating the matter in its order, of 
the present and the future as implicating a certain past. After 
several pages which seem to me largely irrelevant to my own con- 
ception, Mr. Lovejoy states what my conception actually is and says 
of it (p. 68) that it is ‘‘the most effective and plausible part of the 
pragmatist’s dialectical reasoning against the possibility of strictly 
‘retrospective’ knowledge.’’ It certainly should be; it expresses 
the gist of my discussion. 
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The point concerns the relation of verification to thought and 
hence to knowledge. Verification of thought about the past must 
be present or future; unless, then, thought about the past has a 
future reference in its meaning, how can it be verified? With ref- 
erence to this question, Mr. Lovejoy is good enough to state that 
my ‘‘paradox’’ involves an attempt to escape from a real difficulty 
or at least what appears as a difficulty. Before coming to Mr. 
Lovejoy’s specific objections, let me develop this point. Quite apart 
from pragmatism, an empiricist who is empirical in the sense 
of trying to follow the method of science in dealing with natural 
existences, will feel logically bound to call nothing knowledge which 
does not admit of verification. To him, then, judgments about the 
past will present themselves as hypothetical until verified—which 
can take place only in some object of present or future experience. 
In contemplating the possibility of applying this conception to 
ordinary ‘‘memory-judgments,’’ he will be struck by what is going 
on in the natural sciences. He will see that many zodlogists have 
ceased to be satisfied with theories about past evolution which rest 
simply upon a plausible harmonizing of past events, that they are 
now engaged in experimentation to get present results, that the 
tendency is to find present, and hence observable, processes which 
determine certain consequences. He finds geologists attempting 
verification by experiment as well as by search for additional facts. 
Turning to another field of judgments about the past he finds that 
“‘literary’’ historians are influenced by the striking or picturesque 
or moral phases of the events they deal with, and by their lending 
themselves to composition into a harmonious picture, while ‘‘scien- 
tific’’ historians are not only more scrupulous about the facts, but 
search for new, as yet hidden, facts, to bear out their inferential 
reconstructions. There is nothing inherently paiadoxical in saying 
that such emphatic scientific cases should give us our clew to under- 
standing the logic of everyday cases which are not scientifically regu- 
lated. 

I see a letter box; there is an observed thing. It is a common- 
place that every recollection starts, directly or indirectly, with some- 
thing perceived, immediately present. It suggests a letter. This 
may remain a mere suggestion. The thought of a letter written 
yesterday or last year may become simply something for fancy to 
sport with—an esthetic affair, what I call a reminiscence. Truth 
or falsity does not enter into the case. But it may give rise to 
questions. Did I actually write the letter or only mean to? If I 
wrote it, did I mail it or leave it on my desk or in my pocket? Then 
I do something. I search my pockets. I look on my desk. I may 
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even write the person in question and inquire if he received a letter 
written on a certain date. By such means a tentative inference gets 
a categorical status. A logical right accrues, if the experiments are 
successful, to assert the letter was or was not written. Generalize 
the case and you get the logical theory concerning knowledge about 
the past which so troubles Mr. Lovejoy. 


So far, however, the gravamen of Mr. Lovejoy’s objection is not 
touched. He replies that the meaning of the judgment concerns the 
past as such, so that verification even if future is of a meaning about 
the past. Only the locus of verification is future: means of proof, 
but not the thing proved. Consequently, my argument confuses 
what the original judgment meant and knew itself to mean with an 
extraneous matter, the time of its verification (see p. 69 of EZ. VU. R.). 
It may be doubted whether dialectically the case is as clear as Mr. 
Lovejoy’s distinction makes it out to be. In what conceivable way 
can a future event be even the means of validating a judgment about 
the past, if the meaning of the future event and the meaning of the 
past event are as dissevered as Mr. Lovejoy’s argument requires? 
Take the case of questions about the past which are intrinsically 
unanswerable, at least by any means now at ourcommand. What did 
Brutus eat for his morning meal the day he assassinated Cesar? 
There are those who call a statement on such a matter a judgment 
or proposition in a logical sense. It seems to me that at most it is 
but an esthetic fancy such as may figure in the pages of a historic 
novelist who wishes to add realistic detail to his romance. Whence 
comes the intellectual estoppal? From the fact, I take it, that the 
things eaten for breakfast have left no consequences which are now 
observable. Continuity has been interrupted. Only when the past 
event which is judged is a going concern having effects still directly 
observable are judgment and knowledge possible. 

The point of this conclusion is that it invalidates the sharp and 
fixed line which Mr. Lovejoy has drawn between the meaning of the 
past and the so-called means of verification. So far as the meaning 
is wholly of and in the past, it can not be recovered for knowledge. 
This negative consideration suggests that the true object of a judg- 
ment about a past event may be a past-event-having-a-connection- 
continuing-into-the-present-and-future. This brings us back, of 
course, to my original contention. What can be said by way of fact 
to support its hypothetical possibility ? 

1 Mr. Lovejoy remarks in passing that ‘‘we have even developed a tech- 
nique by means of which we believe ourselves able to distinguish certain of these 
representations of the past as false and others as true’’ (pp. 67-68 of E. C. B.). 


I do not see how an account of this technique could fail to confirm the position 
taken above; I am willing to risk it. 
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Let us begin with what is called reminiscence. The tendency to 
tell stories of what has happened to one in the past, to revive interest 
ing situations in which one has figured, is a well-known fact. So far 
as the stories are told to illustrate some present situation, to supply 
material to deal with some present perplexity, to get instruction or 
give advice, they exemplify what is said about prospective meaning. 
But there are only a few persons who confine themselves to what is 
intellectually pertinent, who cut down reminiscence to its bare logical 
bones. Esthetic interests modify the tale, and personal, more or 
less egoistic, interests fill it up and round it out. The development 
of reminiscence in old age is doubtless in part compensatory for 
withdrawal from the actual scene and its imminent problems, its 
urgencies for action. 

Taking, however, whatever intellectual core there may be, such as 
the material that is employed to give advice to another as to how 
to deal with a confused and unclear situation, there appears a clear 
distinction between subject-matter employed and object meant. The 
past occurrence is not the meaning of the propositions. It is rather 
so much stuff upon the basis of which to predicate something re- 
garding the better course of action to follow, the latter being the object 
meant. It makes little difference whether the past episode drawn 
upon is reported with literal correctness or not. Imagination usually 
plays with it and in the direction of rendering it more pertinent to 
the case in hand. This does not necessarily affect the value of the 
judgment—the advice given—as to the course of action which it is 
better to pursue, or the object of judgment. The facts cited, the 
illustrative material adverted to in support of the conception that a 
certain course is better, are subject-matter, but not the meaning or 
object. 

Such a case does not directly and obviously cover judgments 
about the past. If the one giving advice began to reflect upon the 
pertinency of his own past experience to the new issue, we may 
imagine him going back over the past episode to judge how correctly 
he has reported it. Just what was it that happened, anyway? 
This sort of case is crucial for my theory. It exemplifies the situation 
in which Mr. Lovejoy claims that the meaning to be verified is ex- 
clusively concerned with the past even though the locus of means 
of verification be future. It is worthy of note that, by illustration, 
this examination of the correctness of the present notion about the 
past arises out of a problem about the present and future. It is 
conceivable that specific reference to the past is, after all, only part 
of the procedure of making judgment about the present as adequate 
as possible. 
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This point is not stressed, however, for it is, at this stage of 
discussion, an easy retort that such an inference follows only because 
the illustration has already been loaded and aimed in that direction. 
As a suggestion, however, it may be borne in mind. What does 
positively emerge from the prior discussion is a distinction between 
subject-matter and object of judgment and knowledge. How far is 
the distinction a general one? It is not one introduced ad hoc for 
the discussion of judgments about the past. It characterizes by 
logical necessity any inquiry. For if the object were present, there 
would be no inquiry, no thought or inference, no judgment in any 
intellectual sense of that word. On the other hand, there must be 
subject-matter, there must be accepted considerations, or else there 
is no basis for constructing or discovering the object. A verdict 
represents the judgment in a court of law; it contains the object, the 
thing meant. Evidence presented and rules of law applied furnish 
subject-matter. These are diverse and complicated and only gradually 
is the object framed from them. A scientific inquiry about Einstein’s 
theory, the nature of temperature, or the cause of earthquakes presents 
the same contrast of an ultimate object, still unattained and question- 
able, and subject-matter which is progressively presented and sifted 
till it coheres into an object, when judgment terminates.” 

If we apply this generic and indispensable distinction to analysis 
of judgments about the past, it seems to me that the following con- 
clusion naturally issues: The nature of the past event is subject- 
matter required in order to make a reasonable judgment about the 
present or future. The latter thus constitutes the object or genuine 
meaning of the judgment. Take the illustration of the letter. Its 
object must be described in some such terms as the following. What 
is the state of affairs as between some other person and myself? 
Is his letter acknowledged or no; is the deal closed, the engagement 
made, the assurance given or no? The only subject-matter which 
will permit an answer to the question is some past episode. Hence 
the necessity of coming to close quarters with that past event. In 
the subject-matter there are always at least two alternatives, while 
the object is singular and unmistakable. Either I wrote the letter 
or I did not. Which thought or hypothesis is correct? There can 
be no inquiry without just such incompatible alternatives present to 
mind. I have to clear up the question of what is the object of judg- 
ment by settling its appropriate subject-matter: what has happened. 
The object of the judgment in short is the fulfillment of an intention. 

2 Subject-matter is not to be confused with data. It is wider than data. It 
includes all considerations which are adduced as relevant, whether by way of 


factual data or accepted meanings, while data signifies such facts as are defi- 
nitely selected for employment as evidential. 
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I intended or meant to enter into certain relations with a correspon- 
dent. Have I done so or is the matter still hanging fire? Certainly, 
whether or not my analysis is correct, there does not appear to be 
anything forced or paradoxical about the view that in all such cases 
the actual thing meant, the object of judgment, is prospective.® 

To protect the conclusion from appearing to depend upon the 
quality of the particular illustration used, namely one involving a 
personal past and personal course of action, we need an impersonal 
instance of a past episode. That provided by Mr. Lovejoy may be 
employed. ‘‘When I point to this morning’s puddles as proof that 
it rained last night, the puddles are the means of proof but not the 
thing proved. For verification-purposes their sole interest to me 
is not in themselves, but in what they permit me to infer about last 
night’s weather. If someone shows me that they were made by the 
watering-cart, they become irrelevant to the subject-matter of my 
inquiry—though the same proposition about the future, ‘there will 
be puddles in the street,’ is still fulfilled by them’’ (p. 69 of 
E. C. R.). One wishes that Mr. Lovejoy had subjected his state- 
ment to the same critical scrutiny to which he has exposed mine. 
When it is examined, certain interesting results present themselves. 

In the first place, my conception is not contained or expressed 
by any such judgment as that ‘‘there are or will be puddles in the 
street.’’ The implication of my hypothesis is that the object of 
judgment is that ‘‘prior rain has present and future conse- 
quences,’’ such as puddles, or floods, or refreshment of crops, or 
filling of cisterns, etc. In denying that the past event is as such 
the object of knowledge, it is not asserted that a particular present 
or future object is its sole and exhaustive object, but that the content 
of past time has ‘‘a future reference and function.’’* That is, the 
object is some past event in its connection with present and future 
effects and consequences. The past by itself and the present by 
itself are both arbitrary selections which mutilate the complete ob- 
ject of judgment. What appears in the above case of the letter as 
a fulfilment of intention, appears here as a temporal sequence of 
condition and consequence. In each case, the past incident is part 
of the subject-matter of inquiry which enters into its object only 
when referred to a present or future event or fact. 

In the second place, analysis reveals that the proposition ‘‘there 


3 The argument does not depend upon any ambiguity between objective and 
object. As long as inquiry is going on the object is an objective because it is 
still in question. The final object represents some objective taking settled and 
definitive form. 

4As Mr. Lovejoy quotes from me (p. 67 of EZ. C. R.). I do not wish to 
claim, however, that I have previously made this point as clearly as I am now 
making it. 
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will be puddles in the street’’ is not the same in ease the passage 
of the watering-cart is the past event which properly enters into 
the subject-matter of inquiry. It is by further investigation of 
present and future facts that it is determined whether a watering- 
cart or a shower 7s the actual past event. Not all streets will have 
puddles if the watering-cart was the cause, or at least roofs won’t 
be wet, cisterns won’t be replenished, farmers’ soil moistened. If 
we consult the value of accurate weather reports to a mariner or a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, we get light upon the real 
object of a judgment involving past weather conditions. The point 
is the connection of past-present-future, a temporal continuum. Pre- 
cisely to avoid such incomplete inferences as are manifested in the 
conclusion ‘‘there will be puddles in the street’’ on the basis of con- 
siderations like those adduced in Mr. Lovejoy’s illustration, we 
make the exact nature of the past event the theme of exact and scru- 
pulous inquiry. The importance of the present as basis of infer- 
ence about the past is seen in the growing importance in science of 
contemporary records, registrations, devices for carrying over the 
past event into things which can be inspected in the present, devices 
for measuring and registering the lapse of time, etc. This makes the 
difference between scientific thought and loose popular thought. 
The reference to or connection with the present and future comes 
in at the completing end. The present not only supplies the only 
data for a correct inference about the past, but since the poten- 
tialities or meanings of the present depend upon the conditions of 
the past with which they are correlated, future events are also 
implied as part of the meaning. If a watering-cart, or a local 
shower, then no effect upon crops, no effect upon the prices of grain; 
or, on a lesser seale, no needed precautions as to wearing rubbers. 

The logical bearing of the earlier reference (p. 311) to the im- 
possibility of judgments about the past without continuing and present 
consequences ought now to be clearer. My analysis may be correct 
or incorrect: that is a question of fact. But the account given does 
not involve an arbitrary paradox undertaken in behalf of some pet 
theory. The real point at issue is whether, as long as we are deal- 
ing with isolated, self-sufficient events or affairs, anything which is 
properly called knowledge and object of knowledge can exist. The 
real point of Mr. Lovejoy’s argument is that isolated, self-complete 
things are truly objects of knowledge. My theory denies the validity 
of this conception. It asserts that mere presence in experience is 
quite a different matter from knowledge or judgment, which always 
involves a connection, and, where time enters in, a connection of 


5 That is, we examine present things more carefully and extensively. 
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past with past and future. The reader may not accept this theory, in 
spite of its congruity with all the best authenticated cases of knowl- 
edge of matter of fact, namely, the objects of science. But when the 
secondary matter of inconsistency or arbitrary paradox is concerned, 
it is essential to grasp this point. The case of judgment involving 
past events is but one case of the general (logical) theory as to knowl- 
edge. And as I have pointed out before, it makes it possible to drop 
out the epistemological theory of mysterious ‘‘transcendence,’’ and 
deal with problems on the basis of objective temporal connections of 
events, where we never are obliged, even in judgments about the 
remotest geological past, to get outside events capable of future and 
present consideration. Once recognize that thoughts about the past 
hang upon present observable events and are verified by future 
predicted or anticipated events which are capable of entering into 
direct presentation, and the machinery of transcendence and of 
epistemological dualism (or monism) is in so far eliminated. 

What is the alternative to my conception? Mr. Lovejoy makes it 
clear what the alternative is. After all, we have not got very far when 
we have postulated a psychical somewhat that somehow transcends 
itself and leaps back into the past. How do we know that it is not 
leaping into the air or into some quite wrong past? In speaking of 
this point, and denying the possibility of fulfilling meanings about 
the past, or of their verification proper, he mentions ‘‘an irresistible 
propensity to believe that some of them are in fact valid meanings’’ 
(p. 70, italics mine). An irresistible propensity which applies to 
‘‘some’’ meanings and not to others is, to say the least, a curious 
fact. It suggests that perhaps the propensity is most unreliable 
when it is most irresistible. He speaks also of indirect verification 
based on ‘‘instinctive assumptions’’ (p. 71). He says that a truly 
pragmatic analysis ‘‘would include an enumeration of the not-im- 
mediately-given-things which it is needful for the effectwe agent, at 
that moment, to believe or assume . . . if the process of reflection is 
to be of any service to him in the framing of an effective plan of 
action’’ (p. 70). He charges me as a pragmatist of failing to live 
up to pragmatism and ‘‘trying to transcend one of the most inescap- 
able limitations of human thought’’ (p. 70). 

There are pragmatists who fall back on instinctive assumptions 
and propensities, as a ground for accepting and asserting meanings 
to be valid. They will welcome Mr. Lovejoy to the fold. But the 
author of ‘‘Thirteen Varieties of Pragmatism’’ should be cognizant 
that there is a variety not of the ‘‘will to believe’’ type. If his 
conception is such a fixed part of the definition of pragmatism that 
refusing to admit it is inconsistent with pragmatism, then, as I have 
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said before, I have no claim to be called a pragmatist. I am even 
hopeful that his clear statement of instinctive propensity versus 
logical verification as the alternatives will help convert some non- 
pragmatists to my account of knowledge involving past events. 

Enumeration of the things needful to assume in framing an effec- 
tive plan of action is an undoubted part of the process. But it is a 
hypothetical enumeration. Part of the operation of intelligent for- 
mation of a plan of action is to note what the needs of the situation 
are. But the needs of an agent can themselves be judiciously esti- 
mated only in connection with other matters which enter into the 
situation along with the agent. To isolate the needs or propensities 
of the agent and regard them as grounds of belief in the validity of 
meaning seems to be the essence of subjectivism. And when the 
plan of action is framed it is still tentative. It is verified or con- 
demned by its consequences. A propensity without doubt suggests 
a certain view and plan: when employed in connection with environ- 
ing factors it makes a view or plan worthy of acceptance for trial, 
acceptance as a working hypothesis. Beyond this point, the notion 
that a propensity, however practically irresistible, or an assumption, 
however instinctive—if there be such things apart from habit—war- 
rants belief that a meaning is valid commits us to a subjectivism 
which is, to my mind, the most seriously objectionable thing in 
idealism. 

It is Mr. Lovejoy, it seems to me, who is committed to a subjective 
pragmatism. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE DIFFERENTIATING PRINCIPLE OF RELIGION 


HE most common conception of religion that has formed the 
basis of theological definition is that which general- 

izes man’s total outlook upon the world as a whole. This view, which 
assumes that the sphere of religion and the world are commeasurable, 
is chargeable to a deeply rooted fear that some vital element, essential 
to the fulness of spiritual experience, may be omitted if religion is 
defined exclusively in any specific phase of devotional activity. The 
complexity of the religious consciousness appears to prohibit any 
exemption in the spiritual sphere; which is to say, religion insists 
upon being as inclusive as life itself. Consequently, suspicion or un- 
popularity is usually associated with attempts at simplification, such 
as basing religion fundamentally in emotion, or belief, or will or any 
single element for which priority is claimed. The widest and most 
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inclusive view of the world in its totality and completeness is the 
conception which has met with the greatest favor in the minds of 
those to whom we owe our standardized definitions. 

But this determination to maintain a religious monopoly upon the 
universe has strained to the breaking point our intellectual con- 
scientiousness ; for an average amount of reflection will make it clear 
that those who have sought to define the nature of religion specifi- 
cally in terms of fear, or wonder, or reverence, or love, or any other 
simple element, though they have failed in exactness, have been at 
any rate upon the right track, since religion and life can not be said 
to coalesce at all points and the object of definition is differentia- 
tion. That which is richest in universality is proportionately poorer 
in elucidation. 

In order to survey the extent of the religious field and estimate 
how wide a realm lies under spiritual control, we should begin by 
determining the fixed center of spiritual gravity, so to speak, for 
the circumference is an ever-shifting cirele. It is impossible to 
measure the boundaries of the religious realm onee for all, but it is 
possible and necessary to determine the principle that obtains in all 
true religion. The world of human experience is an ever-widening 
one and it is a natural error to conceive the province of religion as 
constantly enlarging to keep pace with this expansion, but in reality 
the reverse is true. Modern thought is fully alive to the need of a 
practical evaluation of spiritual reals, an evaluation which is bound 
to reduce the scope of religious activities to decidely narrow, and 
more and more exclusive boundaries. In other words, the world is 
becoming less quantitatively spiritual than ever before, and this 
fact suggests the need of establishing more precisely than has yet 
been done with any degree of confidence the nature of the differen- 
tiating principle which marks off the specific realm of genuine re- 
ligion from other parts of existence. 

Let me recall some ways in which religion has been narrowed 
down. The Platonic inheritance of the Good, the True and the 
Beautiful, appropriated by Christianity as permanent apartments 
of the religious sphere, is being annulled and, in fact, is already 
practically spent. The fields of art, truth (philosophic )—not to men- 
tion science—have long overpast the boundaries of religious con- 
trol. In the beginning, science was subdued somehow, though awk- 
wardly, art was more gracefully submissive, and truth (2e., 
Truth semel pro semper) became more or less the faithful handmaid 
of theology; and this religious inclusiveness went along with the 
general cosmic idea of Deity whose omnipotent sway knew no bounds 
or limitations. This traditional all-embracing view, however, has 
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been conspicuously modified in recent years. Science pursues a free 
course, art is independent of religious control, truth already has 
gained a large degree of functional liberty, and morals, always rest- 
less and impatient of spiritual restraint, would seem to be striving 
to throw off the religious yoke and attain the freedom which science 
enjoys. 

Without debating the relative merits of the good, the true, the 
beautiful and the dynamic to achieve independence in their respec- 
tive fields, it is obvious that religion must forego her claim of absolute 
inclusiveness and recognize legitimate limitations. And if the signs 
of the times are truly discerned, one may conclude that religion, her- 
self, is not loth to surrender the idea of cosmic universality in ex- 
change for one that is more intensive and less abstract. 

Such a radical tendency or change in spiritual activities has been 
brought about in the following way. Before the study of compara- 
tive religion had become an accepted part of Christian apologetic— 
in relatively recent times—it was the custom to classify world 
religions according to a general standard as true or false, Christian- 
ity in some form or other being set off against all other systems of 
faith as the truth, the rival beliefs being gauged as false, or at any 
rate merely more or less true—certainly less. To-day, however, this 
formal system of classification has been discarded, and we are in- 
clined, quite universally, to formulate a system of classification upon 
a scale of the better and the worse or according to a principle of 
practical value. Instead of rating the so-called world religions out- 
side Christianity as though they were not religions at all, in the strict 
sense of the word, since they are not wholly true, we are willing to 
admit that non-Christian beliefs and practises are expressive of 
religion, qué religion, only not so good, not so high and pure, not 
so valuable, functionally, as the dominant faith of the world to-day. 

This change of mind testifies to an important modification of our 
idea of the nature of religion, the essence of which is thought to in- 
here in that which constitutes value for moral and spiritual life. Re- 
ligious practise is no longer judged with reference to the truth of a 
belief simply, but is determined by a criterion of value or worth; 
and belief, itself, is expressed more and more in terms of a practical 
nature. All the world cults, therefore, are recognized for what they 
are worth; and all successful missionary efforts are based upon this 
recognition. Consequently we speak of one form of religion as better 
than another or a particular element as less good than another; the 
eriterion of truth is relegated to second place and the principle of 
value or goodness prevails. The result is that religion becomes ex- 
clusive inasmuch as she limits herself to that which is the highest 
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and best, and in the interest. of the greater values she eliminates the 
lesser and irrelevant. What a departure, then, from the position 
of thinkers in the time of Mill who wrote, ‘‘If religion, or any par- 
ticular form of it is true, its usefulness follows without any other 
proof.’’? 

To realize that the best religion must inevitably become increas- 
ingly finite, 7.e., restricted in scope and limited in function, may ap- 
pear at first to be radically opposed to the commonly cherished ideal! 
of religion’s primacy and the eatholicity of spiritual aims. But is 
this the case? I venture to suggest that the reverse is true. Can 
not religion, as a palpable ideal and an actual driving force, sueceed 
better in the dissemination and conservation of the good by an intensi- 
fication of power through the limitation of her range? 

The problem, therefore, that arises is this: If religion in the only 
form now acceptable to us is only a part of life and no longer the 
constitutive principle of the whole, what part does she concentrate 
upon and in? Such a question is the direct consequent of our depart- 
ure from a crumbling traditional position which accepted or rejected 
spiritual contributions according to a principal of standardized truth. 
In other words, inasmuch as we now employ various practical gauges 
of value to test the relevancy of religious ideals to moral and spirit- 
ual ends, we are bound to consider religion from the exclusive point 
of view, and ask: What elements have lost their original spiritual 
value? or, What factors should be discarded as never having had suf- 
ficient genuine spiritual worth to justify their survival? That is 
to say, we are narrowing down the circle of the religious sphere, and 
leaving more and more of life to the non-religious field. The question 
remains then: What survivals are essential for spiritual progress? 

Before I attempt to state my thesis in answer to this problem, 
let me emphasize again the necessity of the factor of religious elim- 
ination. The primary tendency or instinct of organisms to develop 
from the simple to the complex, from the general to the particular, 
from the single to the plural is codrdinate with a law of progress 
which organizes by a process of elimination. Steps of the advance 
can usually be discerned by the lopping off of valueless survivals. 
The broader syntheses through nature’s analytical working, com- 
parison, selection, and ever-renewed codrdination, are resolved into 
more centralized and richer organizations. And human nature, like- 
wise, refines itself by specification. Along with the process of dif- 
ferentation, integral contractions take place wherein the less good 
gives way to the better as values are estimated according to the pur- 
posive workings of the organism. Man realizes himself more per- 


1Cf. Three Essays on Religion, p. 69. 
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fectly, i.e., successfully, as he becomes acquainted with himself com- 
positely, in detail, aware of mixed and combating motives, varied 
and crossed sentiments, of the pluralistic situation within himself. 
But to advance means to refine, i.e., to judge, choose and discard. 
In the end, consciousness, as a self-principle, is more and more ex- 
elusive in relation to the ever-increasing richness of experience; and 
character necessitates constant revaluation and reconstruction in 
order to maintain its intrinsic worth. 

The religious man attains the highest unity, not at the sacrifice 
of the elemental multiplicity of experience, but at the sacrifice of 
what he is unwilling to identify with himself; he is more concretely 
an. individual, not at the expense of experimental experience, but at 
the cost of what he refuses to incorporate into himself; he is a more 
unique personality, not because appreciations are limited or pioneer 
adventures are shirked, but on account of his persistent determina- 
tion to ally himself only with the highest and best things in the 
world. The religious man, in other words, is intensively and in- 
tegrally good because he dispenses with the less worthy in order to 
concentrate upon that which alone is worth the greatest effort. In 
brief, the best man is specifically good; there is an originality in 
his goodness, and a manifest moral partiality in his estimate and 
appropriation of values. If ‘‘he sets his teeth’’ in the not-self of 
his environment, he will not bite off, or rather, he will not swallow, 
what the best of him can not digest and assimilate properly. 

Such a specification of virtue is the inevitable result of moral 
activities within the particular station of the individual. No one 
person can have a monopoly of the virtues; and if it were possible, 
he would be able to exercise but those which pertained to his own 
peculiar office and vocation. Consequently we see the soldier con- 
spicuous for courage, the economist for prudence, the student for 
intellectual integrity, the man of average ability for temperance, 
the prophet for spiritual insight, the priest for piety and so on. A 
harmony of all the virtues, codrdinated and organized, such as Plato 
delineated in the Phedrus under the picture of the charioteer who 
drove the passions courageously and prudently is practically obsolete 
as an ideal because of the unreal abstractions involved in the econ- 
ception. The real man exercises and perfects only those virtues 
which are applicable to his own personal situation. It may be con- 
cluded, then, that personality grows and is shaped according as it 
excludes all factors which contribute nothing to, or would detract 
from, the dominant purpose controlling specific self-realization. 

If this brief sketch of the extension and intension of human per- 
sonality is true in the main, may we not unhesitatingly believe that the 
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progress of religion will follow much the same lines? Some religious 
material will be dropped naturally from time to time as it is out- 
grown and outworn, and the rules of this elimination will be subject 
to a principle of discrimination. What this principle is, is exactly 
the subject of our enquiry. When we see that one religion excels 
another, that certain elements are obviously more valuable than 
others, and that many survivals have become worthless and must ac- 
cordingly be dispensed with as irrelevant or incompatible with the 
more important factors, then the problem arises: What is the stand- 
ard gauge? It is the answer to this question which will nicely de- 
termine the exact field of religion. 

Let us see what actual signs point to the growing exclusiveness 
of religion, in what way the secular realm is being enlarged for 
greater gain to that which constitutes the essential quality of spirit- 
ual life. For example, then, what we shall eat, what we shall drink, 
what we shall wear, how we shall plant our fields, how we shall build 
our temples, what we shall teach, what books shall be written and the 
thousand and one details over which in the past religion exercised and 
exorcised her autocratic say are now excluded from the province of 
the best religious faith and practise. We have offered the purely 
material and mechanical field to science that religion may gain 
the more freedom in her own realm; we have allowed the philosopher 
freer play in the realm of truth, permitted art a greater liberty in 
the region of the beautiful, surrendered to psychology the secrets 
of our inner life, to sociology matters of organization, to the state, 
matters of law—all that religion may enrich herself more speedily 
after her special liking. We have sold all, or almost all, we possess 
for the one jewel of great price; we pay the greater price to Cesar 
that God may receive the purer treasure. If, then, religion abandons 
much of her wonder to philosophy and much of her miracle to 
science and many personal mysteries to psychology, and surrenders 
her beauty largely to art, her organization and statutes to sociology 
and economics, the importance of what she refuses to relinquish is 
quite obvious. 

The answer now to our problem is not difficult to see; but do we 
realize what this means or is going to mean to the future of religion ? 
The final stronghold of religion being moral life, toward which end 
all present religious movements are conspicuously pointing, is this 
an inspiring sign of the times or a weakness in modern spirituality ? 
I venture to state that this pressure upon and centralizing in morali- 
ties is beyond praise and must prove a source of unlooked-for hope 
in these troublous times; for the moral-religious merger means a new 
vision of human character transcending the present form of our 
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ethos and all out of proportion with its development hitherto, as 
well as a fresh glory for religion in bringing heaven down to earth. 

It is, therefore, in this special field, morality in its widest con- 
notation, that we see religion crowding back and the portent is mo- 
mentous. And just here in spite of the dangerous forces which have 
assaulted the fair moral stature of humanity, if the most trustworthy 
signs of the times are to be accredited, religion appears to be easily 
holding her own. She can not and will not permit a trade or sport 
in the moral nature of mankind. We have sadly learned nostro 
periculo that a large measure of personality is not equivalent with 
goodness. Individual self-realization or community-realization is 
attended with the greatest dangers of distortion when divorced 
from spiritual control. The horrible fact of demonic personality is 
only too well disclosed by the ruthlessness of ‘‘civilized’’ warfare. 
We have beheld with moral terror the dispassionate elimination of 
all that unfits a person for the achievement of his ends and the com- 
mon ends of his fellows regardless of a scale of values which should 
determine the better and the worse, resulting, not simply in the crime 
of a renaissance of barbaric civilization, but in something more in- 
tolerable, namely, the felonious act of producing the personality of 
the savage—and not the mere savage, unintellectual and cruel, rather 
the savage as an ideal, as the amoral apotheosis of force. 

Strange as it may sound, we must admit that the incorrigible 
enemies of peace are idealists. Ideals, when genuine, are intimate, 
individualistic and unique; which is to say, ideals are nothing if not 
a matter of singular personality. They are the stuff that is naturally 
radical and wilful. Hence the danger lies exactly here: the fact 
that it is the instinctive tendency, the whim, the spirit of an ideal 
to have its fling, to play truant, to adventure into romance, to for- 
sake the familiar in search of the unfamiliar in ways remote. In 
cther words, ideals are the flower of moral abstractions; they sprout 
and flourish upon a stock of truth which grows out of the philosophic 
or metaphysical mind’; they delight an ambitious imagination with an 
intoxicating fragrance until nothing can withstand them—nothing 
but the hard facts of life and the opposition of other ideals. It fol- 
lows, then, that because of the superior force of idealistic energies 
they require the special discipline of the most practical judgments 
of value that. religion can formulate, or character is ruined. 

To supply this standard of personal worth is the rationale of 
religion. And such is the moral emergency of the present-day world. 
It is exactly at this point and with this definite end in view that re- 
ligion enters the social conflict. All of which suggests the differenti- 
ating feature of religion, namely, moral interests. In this field, 
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religion must continue to exercise and maintain her peculiar power, 
to magnetize the moral compass, to spiritualize ideals, to gauge the 
perfect measure of the right. Morality is the child, religion the 
parent; but forever ‘‘the child is father to the man.”’ 

The antithesis of the Christian standard, which I have tried to 
do justice to, along modern lines, is that of the orthodox Pharisee, 
a product of the inclusiveness of later Judaism with its rigid law. 
The wonderful moral impetus given to Old Testament religion by 
the prophetic analysis of the better and the worse, of the good and 
the evil, of the righteous and the wicked, was neutralized and blocked 
by this type of religious inclusiveness. The curious anomaly of the 
Pharisee, viz., a separateness from worldliness combined with an 
attempt to bring all of life completely within the compass of the 
Law, presents a picture of religious inclusion. This ‘‘separateness’’ 
from the world was a contradictio in adjecto to the rule of life pro- 
fessed and a shallow unreality. The truth of the matter is that the 
Pharisees identified worldliness after all with religion. And this 
was precisely the trouble. His religion was too inclusive; it had no 
distinct character which permitted the functioning of comparative 
values; so that there was no better and worse, no greater command- 
ment, in his conception of moral and spiritual life. All was con- 
stituted on the same level, the dead level, so to speak. 

It is in this sense that modern religion may be characterized as 
finite; because of a specialization in moralities. If we are willing 
to withdraw from other fields, it is because there is one pearl of great 
price which absorbs all our enthusiasm; and though this fine spirit- 
ual exclusiveness may involve the abandonment of some long-cher- 
ished cosmic beliefs and the difficult sacrifice of many dear hopes, 
and though haunting clouds of darkness may hover over the unex- 
plored ground where ultimately religion and morals meet, still no 
truly loving heart need fear self-deception when the spirit of Christ 
manifest in any good action whatsoever is identified with Christ 
himself. For love is the most accurate moral compass with which 
human nature is endowed. 

In this highly specialized and highly secularized world of ours— 
rightly so—our alarm at the loss of much that had been thought to 
belong indissolubly to religion, which is now being withheld from 
her without protest, may be assuaged by recollecting that these same 
limitations of religion will intensify her power. This is well illus- 
trated in the history of Israel, Christianity in the making, for the 
Hebrews were one of the most narrow-minded nations, intellectually, 
that the world has ever seen: they could not be compared favorably 
with the Egyptians for mechanical and industrial ability, nor with 
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the Phenicians for commerce, nor with the Philistines for art, nor 
with the Assyrians for war, nor with the Babylonians for general 
versatility, nor with the Sumerians for literary originality, nor with 
the Greeks for philosophy, nor, we may add, with the Anglo-Saxons 
for science; but, nevertheless, they thought the more profoundly in 
religion and the more practically in morals.? All of which goes to 
show that an intensification of spiritual experience more than com- 
pensates for a want of general inclusiveness. 

In conclusion, let me summarize the results of this enquiry. Some 
principle of differentiation is necessary to mark the proper sphere 
of religion since one of the most conspicious signs of modern religion 
is the breaking up of the traditional religious hegemony that has so 
long prevailed over all departments of life. Religion also must 
make clear her distinctive character because the conditions of defi- 
nition require a positive shrinking in extension and a reduction to 
more precise specification. The terms in which religious concepts 
are expressed may be the changing phases of life of successive gener- 
ations, but the field of religious interest and action can not change. 
We are helped in marking out the boundaries of this permanent 
field by the successful tendency for specialization conspicuous to-day 
in all directions and approved by the best intelligence. And this, 
in respect to religious activities, is indubitably the field of moral 
interests and all that makes for righteousness in character and in 
nationality. Here lies the impregnable stronghold of the Kingdom. 
From whatever planes of activity religious forces withdraw, here 
the retreat must ultimately halt; and within these specific lines re- 
ligion must forever exercise her control. What we are beginning, 
then, to see is this: religion not only subscribes to and sanctions 
the best morality, but moral character itself is religion objectified 
and realized. 


H. C. ACKERMAN. 
NASHOTAH, WIS. 
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T is well known that certain words and terms make a greater 
appeal to the mind of the public than others. Psychologists are 
perhaps not to be included among the public, inasmuch as they, 
in common with all other scientists, are supposed to select their terms 
and not to allow themselves to be guided by ordinary usage. But try 
as one will, there are certain circumstances which rule over the fate 


2Cf. Laura H. Wild: The Evolution of the Hebrew People, Part IV 
passim, 
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of words and so bring it about that the one becomes a technical term 
and is discussed interminably in books and periodicals while the 
other, with just as high a pedigree, is relegated to the plane of popu- 
lar parlance. 

Such has happened with the two words ‘‘intelligence’’ and ‘‘in- 
tellect.’’ Both are derived from a common source, intelligere, which, 
when analyzed into its components, means to choose, to pick out (and 
incidentally shows what good psychological insight the Romans were 
possessed of) ; both ran almost a parallel course since the days of the 
Renaissance, yet of the two, the term intelligence had the more event- 
ful career, until it has even been made to turn a behavioristic somer- 
sault, while intellect is still the staid and dignified entity as of old, 
and as a result, is doomed to the traditional treatment of lexicog- 
raphers and literary men. 

From the very first, the word intelligence had the advantage in 
its range of applicability. The distinction drawn between intelli- 
gence and intellect in the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology 
is not clear-cut, though the tendency ‘‘to apply the term intellect 
more especially to the capacity for conceptual thinking’’ is noted. 
The delineation of the same term in the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
carried out along similar lines. ‘‘A man is described as ‘intellectual’ 
generally because he is occupied with theory and principles rather 
than with practise, often with the further implication that his theories 
are concerned mainly with abstract matters; he is aloof from the 
world, and especially is a man of training and culture who cares 
little for the ordinary pleasures of sense.’’ It must appear evident 
to most readers that such a description of the intellectual man does 
not provide us with the cues for discriminating between intelligence 
and intellect, and at the same time draws a too sharp antithesis 
between two qualities which may subsist in the same individual. Bis- 
marck, though concerned with practical matters and not a theoreti- 
cian, might have been an intellectual person, even if he did not ac- 
tually happen to be such. Besides, until we were able to draw the 
line of cleavage between the theoretical and the practical, our eri- 
terion would be of no avail. The same observation applies to the 
account in the New International Encyclopedia in which the intel- 
lectual man is said, according to current usage, to possess ‘‘special 
ability in dealing with the abstract and theoretical, while the intelli- 
gent man is efficient in concrete situations and practical affairs.”’ 

In his article on ‘‘ Animal Intelligence’’ in the Britannica, Lloyd 
Morgan sets down the difference as one between perceptual (sen- 
sory) and conceptual (ideational) modes of behavior. This dis- 
tinction was probably grounded in the results obtained in animal psy- 
chology, so that thanks to the labors of Romanes, the phrase ‘‘ Animal 
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Intelligence’? became one of the most widely used expressions in 
psychology. But in spite of its empirical background, the phrase 
pointed to a particular interpretation which need not necessarily be 
accepted, and which, furthermore, was vigorously attacked by Was- 
mann and Mivart. 

Prof. Warren seems to think that the term intelligence, as applied 
to animals in the eighties and nineties, had acquired a distinctly be- 
havioristic meaning, and points out that Thorndike, in particular, 
applied it to his mazes and trick fastenings. Commenting on my 
discussion of the relation between intelligence and behavior, he 
writes ‘‘I have, myself, the feeling that we could very profitably 
revive this meaning so as to distinguish between intelligence and 
intellect; most of the modern mental tests are really intellect tests, 
that is, tests of intellectual intelligence as distinguished from the 
motor or skill intelligence tests which are applied to animals.’’ It 
was this bit of comment which occasioned the writing of this paper, 
especially as there seems to be an ever-growing need of a criterion to 
determine which is intellect and which is intelligence, the more so 
because the two are regarded as correlative terms, which means that 
what we hold about the one will affect our view of the other, as is 
evidenced by the comparison of Lloyd Morgan’s and Warren’s views. 
If intellect refers to the conceptual, intelligent will involve the 
merely perceptual; and, if we take it that intelligence comprises all 
performance acts, our distinction will be one between the motor 
and sensory functions of man. In that case even a moron, inso- 
much as he is able to assimilate knowledge, may be regarded as pos- 
sessing intellect. 

Probably every educated person employs the two words in 
slightly different connections. A highly cultured person, like Car- 
lyle or Emerson would, in all likelihood, not feel flattered to be re- 
ferred to as very intelligent. To the man in the street such a recom- 
mendation would no doubt appeal as an acceptable compliment. In- 
telligence and intellect seem to be made of the same texture, but 
differ in their degree of complexity. This distinction, however, is not 
always recognized by psychologists. Thus, Thorndike in his Animal 
Intelligence speaks of animal intellect? as evidently an interchange- 
able mode of expression for animal intelligence, while most intelli- 
gence testers, as Warren observes, are really occupying themselves, 
to a considerable extent, with the problem of determining the intellect 
of their examinees. Largely with this consideration in view, I have 

1A. A. Roback, ‘‘Intelligence and Behavior,’’ Psychol. Review, 1922, 
Vol. XXIX, p. 54ff. 


2B. L. Thorndike, Animal Intelligence (1911), preface p. v. and Chapter 
VII. 
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been impelled to call my own series of tests for superior adults 
‘‘mentality tests,’’ and have explained elsewhere my reason for so 
doing, viz., that ‘‘intelligence’’ has been used to ‘‘designate a much 
more comprehensive state of affairs. Social tact and savoir faire, 
as well as mechanical ingenuity and motor codrdination, are all sub- 
sumed under the general category of intelligence. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that what we can concern ourselves with here is at most the 
analysis of situations that are distinctly of a non-social and non- 
mechanical sort.’’ ® 

The distinction between intelligence and intellect is a very genu- 
ine one, but it does not strike me that the essential difference lies in 
the fact that the one characterizes motor skill or even mechanical in- 
genuity and the other applies to abstract reasoning. To be sure, the 
term animal intelligence was in vogue among animal psychologists for 
a long time to designate the capacity for motor learning in infra- 
human subjects, but in all such cases it is my belief that the aim of 
the investigators was to prove that animals possessed mind, that they 
were capable of understanding situations. Such was certainly true 
of Romanes and Wesley Mills. The substitution of the term animal 
behavior for animal intelligence was due in large part to the realiza- 
tion that we are on slippery ground whenever the question of inter- 
preting the mental state of an animal crops up. No assumptions are 
necessary—and one might add no general conclusions are forth- 
coming—on the basis of an animal-behavior psychology. Another 
reason for the shift of terms is probably the desire to break down 
the barrier between animal psychology and biology so that workers 
in the two fields might carry on their pursuits on common ground. 
Thorndike’s book under the title of Animal Intelligence, which came 
out in 1911, was, it will be remembered, an amplification of his 
monograph published in 1898, when the term behavior, used in con- 
nection with animal reactions, was still waiting for Jennings, a biolo- 
gist, to give it currency. Hence the somewhat conservative caption 
to a book which really was an influential factor in modifying the 
older views about animal] intelligence. 

The distinction then between intelligence and intellect does not 
appear to be primarily one between motor capacity and the power 
of abstraction. Intelligence is more inclusive than intellect, but, at 
the same time, it is marked by a certain desultoriness. It may ap- 
pear in detached form. This view does not necessarily argue for the 
multimodality of intelligence. An individual may meet with success 
in almost everything he undertakes to do and yet not be classed 


3**Report on the Roback Mentality Tests at Simmons College,’’ Simmons 
College Review, 1921, Vol. III, p. 314. 
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with the intellectual. What is it then that gives one the stamp of in- 
tellect? It is, to my mind, the concatenation of the most essential 
intelligences into a systematic whole—most essential for that pur- 
pose, of course—that constitutes the distinguishing feature of intel- 
lect. This quality must not be confused with what has been called 
creative intelligence, for a great artist or a great inventor is not nec- 
essarily a man of great intellect, nor must the distinction be viewed 
in the light. of Stern’s proper dichotomy between genius and intel- 
ligence.* That mental integrity constitutes a prime condition of in- 
tellect is, to a large extent, recognized in popular parlance when we 
speak of Aristotle being a great intellect, though an ordinary man 
is said to possess intelligence. This usage is not a mere synecdoche, 
but represents the deep-rooted conviction of educated people which 
experience has taught them. Czwsar was probably more intelligent 
than Marcus Aurelius, but Mareus Aurelius was the greater intellect. 
A man may get along with people, who nevertheless is unable to 
understand them or appraise their merits and faults. Another may 
not be so suecessful in his dealings with the world and yet have 
a keen insight into affairs. The latter is the more intellectual. It 
is he who not only grasps a situation, though not necessarily every 
situation, but is also able to relate his experiences and observations 
to one another so as to build up a weltanschauung (which need not 
be a system of philosophy). Paradoxical as the statement may sound, 
it is my belief that there are cases when one knows how things are 
done without being able to do them himself. An intellectual man, 
then, will not always be thought intelligent in the accepted sense of 
the word, for his capacity will not comprise possibly the wide range 
of activities covered by intelligence, but by way of compensation, 
he has a great deal more to show in the upper levels of the narrower 
range—upper because the activities in that region presuppos2 a 
knowledge of the more common activities. The intelligent man lives 
in a shed extending over a vast area; the man of intellect dwells in 
a sky-seraper, communicating with every nook and corner of the 
building and aware of every happening in his abode and its bearing 
upon every other happening. 

In short, the secret of intellect is codrdination on a large scale. 
Naturally, the experiences requisite for such an activity musi be 
plentiful, comprising not only one’s own but those of many others. 
For this reason erudition has been considered the basis of intellect, 
and rightly so. The perfect type of codrdination would involve 
an acquaintance with all the facts in every conceivable department 
of knowledge. The more data we have at our command in the most 


4W. Stern, Psychological Methods of Testing Intelligence, p. 4. 
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diverse fields of human endeavor, covering the greatest period of 
time, the more we approximate this ideal. It does not follow that 
the professional philosopher is the man of intellect par excellence, 
though his particular studies must surely provide him with the best 
opportunity for such attainment. Herder, Schopenhauer, Carlyle, 
and Renan, disparate as they all are from one another, seem to typify 
the intellectual in modern times. In general one may say that the 
romanticists have the advantage over the classicists in this regard be- 
cause their scope extends over greater dimensions. The quality of 
the codrdination is probably superior in the latter, but as has al- 
ready been intimated, no matter how careful we are with our selec- 
tion, if the wherewithals are not within our reach, the choice of 
the materials can not but be faulty. 

The statement has been made above, and it accords with the re- 
ceived view, that intelligence is a more comprehensive term than 
intellect. But the subsequent discussion goes to show that this com- 
prehensiveness relates to the situations to be met with by the individ- 
ual. Now a great many of these situations are not taken into account 
in the adjudication of intellect, but vastly more is included instead, 
to wit, the experience of the race and its outstanding figures. The 
man of intellect is not called upon to settle a strike, to repair a lock, 
to act the affable host and the like; his task is much more enormous, 
for he deals with a vast body of complicated facts which he must 
sift and colligate and reflect on. 

After setting down the criterion of intellect and intelligence, we 
have still to consider the constitutional difference between the two. 
In the man of intellect there appears to be an urge towards systematt- 
zation which, if not lacking, is at any rate not pronounced in the in- 
telligent person, who, to be sure, may evince an ambitious spirit, may 
even direct all his energies towards becoming a leader. In such an in- 
dividual the ‘‘drive’’ towards his goal may be actually consummated, . 
but often the means employed, the very skill exercised, betrays the 
want of mental integrity which is a proprium of intellect. The fact 
that single-mindedness was not always a characteristic of intellectual 
men—Voltaire, for instance—should not invalidate my thesis. As in 
everything else, deviations from a standard are to be measured in 
relation to the components which go to make up the criterion and 
treated, moreover, on a comparative basis. The flaw in Voltaire’s 
character must indubitably have affected not only his results but his 
coordinating ability as well. 

A. A. Ropack. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Works of Aristotle Translated into English, Vol. X., Politica, 
Oeconomica, Atheniensum Respublica. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1921. 


This tenth volume of the great Oxford translation of Aristotle, 
edited by W. D. Ross, must be welcomed by all students of Aristotle 
and should be welcomed by all students of politics. The re-issuing 
of the Jowett translation of the Politics is explained by the editor 
as follows. ‘‘Piety towards Dr. Jowett, whose munificence has 
made possible the production of this translation of Aristotle, sug- 
gested that no new rendering of the Politics should be attempted.’’ 
Certainly no other English translation reads so well as Jowett’s, 
but unfortunately the reader should be conscious that he is fre- 
quently reading Jowett and not Aristotle. I give one illustration 
of the liberties which Jowett took. The lines 1258 b, 8-11, trans- 
lated literally, read about as follows: ‘‘We have discussed suffi- 
ciently the science of the subject (business or finance), and ought 
now to discuss its practise. In all such matters freedom reigns in 
understanding them, but necessity in practising them.’’ In Jow- 
ett’s translation they read: ‘‘ Enough has been said about the theory 
of wealth-getting; we will now proceed to the practical part. The 
discussion of such matters is not unworthy of philosophy, but to be 
engaged in them practically is illiberal and irksome.’’ The editor, 
in this ease, has given in a footnote Bernays’ translation: ‘‘We 
are free to speculate about them, but in practise we are limited by 
cireumstances.’’ This method of calling attention to improve- 
ments in translation or to more recent scholarship on the texts is 
followed throughout and is valuable. But the revision of the Jow- 
ett translation thus effected is still quite inadequate. The Welldon 
translation is superior in point of accuracy, but it too leaves much 
to be desired. For instance, in Welldon the above passage reads: 
‘‘Having now sufficiently discussed the theory of Finance, we have 
next to describe its practical application. It is to be observed how- 
ever that in all such matters speculation is free, while in practise 
there are limiting conditions.’’ Welldon here corrects Jowett’s 
error, but he introduces an error of his own in the first part of the 
passage. There is still needed an English translation to equal the 
French of St. Hilaire, which has the merits of both accuracy and 
a fluent style. 

E. 8. Foster’s translation of the Economics is a great improve- 
ment over the old Walford translation in the Bohn Series, and 
makes the treatise very attractive reading. It deserves to be much 
more generally known than it is. The first book is generally re- 
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garded, following Zeller, as not genuine, although on rather slight 
evidence. It is an excellent illustration of the ‘‘common-sense’’ 
character of Aristotle’s philosophy, consisting of observations on 
how households are successfully conducted, observations so com- 
monplace as to escape being written except by Aristotle or in prov- 
erbs. One is interested to read in Aristotle, for example, that 
“‘there are occasions when a master should rise while it is still 
night; for this helps to make a man healthy and wealthy and wise.’’ 
The second book of the Economics is obviously post-Aristotelian, 
and consists of a collection of most entertaining anecdotes about 
royal, satrapic, political and personal economy. 

Sir Frederic G. Kenyon’s latest revision of his excellent trans- 
lation of the Athenian Constitution needs no further comment, as 
his work both as a translator and as an editor of the texts, is well 
known. 

The addition of copious footnotes and the careful indexing of 
the books make this edition of Aristotle all the more attractive. 


H. W. ScHNEIDER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Etude sur le Terme ATNAMI® dans les Dialogues de Platon. 

JOSEPH SovurtHf. Paris, 1919. 

The aim of this modest and thorough piece of work is, first, to 
help make precise the Platonic vocabulary and thus the Platonic 
philosophy; second, to prepare a more complete knowledge of the 
Aristotelian theory of potentiality (p. xi). To achieve this aim 
M. Souilhé follows the models of Ritter’s ‘‘ EfSos 18¢a und ver- 
wandte Woerte in den Schriften Platons’’ published in his Neue 
Untersuchungen weber Platon and of A. E. Taylor’s ‘‘The words 
eldos, (éa in pre-Platonic literature’’ from the Varia Socratica. 

Probably no model could be better for this sort of work than 
Mr. Taylor’s, especially if one is equipped with as sure a lexico- 
graphical sense as his. For it emphasizes the actual use of the 
words in question and not what people say the use is. Thus by 
actual comparison and analysis one obtains not a mere unsubstan- 
tial guess at what the Greeks may have been talking about, but a 
careful determination made inductively with the evidence plainly 
exhibited. Plato, in this case, is put in a Greek setting among his 
fellow thinkers. To study him thus is surely to run less risk of 
modernizing him, if nothing else, and that is of course one of the 
easiest mistakes to make in interpreting the ancients. The result 
incidentally throws light on the whole workings of the Greek scien- 
tific mind, a field which lies outside M. Souilhé’s immediate inter- 
ests, unfortunately. 
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The study begins with a resumé of the primitive use of the word 
dvvams and its derivatives. The texts here are taken from belles 
lettres, from Homer to Demosthenes. It is found that it has four 
senses: first, the primitive notion of physical force which de- 
velops to any kind of superiority; second, the power of inanimate 
things, money, sickness, law; third, by transferences to the things 
which have the power and superiority, armies, governments, for- 
tunes; fourth, reducing the idea of value, simple ability, posse not 
potentia. 

The use of a word in belles lettres is usually more indicative of 
its connotation than its denotation. One would look in vain today 
for the meaning of Royce’s ‘‘loyalty,’’ Dewey’s ‘‘situation,’’ San- 
tayana’s ‘‘essence,’’ Watson’s ‘‘behavior’’ in the speeches of Con- 
gressmen, the poetry of the Imagists, or the dramas of Mr. Shaw. 
But one might find there a certain haze of suggestiveness which might 
be of interest. So in M. Souilhé’s study these passages are utilized 
as a simple background against which are thrown the words as used 
by the mathematicians, the physicians, and the sophists. 

Avvauis in mathematics is found to mean ‘‘fundamental or dis- 
tinctive property.’’ Thus the tetrade is called the dvvaus of the 
decade because the equilateral triangle which is used to represent 
ten, the tetraktys,' is that from which the decade is developed. This 
is a technical application of the popular meaning ‘‘superiority.’’ 
For, as in Aristotle, that which produces is superior to that which is 
produced. Similarly the square of a number is the second power 
(Svvayis), which looks as if the mathematicians had an eye for the 
generative functions in the operations of their science (p. 29). 

An analogous use of words is observable in the treatises on 
medicine (p. 36). There substances are held to manifest themselves 
by their qualities, hot, cold, bitter, salty, and the like. But the 
cold differs from the hot, the moist from the dry, in the effects they 
produce. Both the power substances have to make themselves mani- 
fest and the power they have to act in characteristic ways are 
duvapes. The body of texts cited by M. Souilhé from the physi- 
cians shows how the term we have grown to look upon as almost 
exclusively Aristotelian was in reality one of the scientific terms 
of his contemporaries. ‘‘In the treatises of the Hippocratic Collec- 
tion,’’ says M. Souilhé, ‘‘in those above all wherein the influence 
of the cosmological ideas of the first physicians? is particularly evi- 
dent, the term dvvayis designates the characteristic property of 
bodies, the external and sensory side, that which permits us to 


1V. Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, 3d ed., p. 102. 
2In the Greek sense of the word I suppose. 
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determine and specify them. Thanks to the dvvaws, the mysteri- 
ous ducts, the substantial efSos or primordial element, makes itself 
known, and makes itself known by its action. Starting from this 
point we understand ... how easy it was to establish a perfect 
equation between dvovs and dvvayis” (p. 55f.). The same use of 
the word is found in the fragments of Gorgias and Isocrates. 

In Plato the word has more philosophic importance than else- 
where, but here too it means that quality which beings have to re- 
veal to us their peculiar constitution, shown in action or in being 
acted upon (p. 149). This is the same as the Hippocratic use of 
the term. But M. Souilhé does not agree with Ritter that Plato 
equates dvvayis and ovcia (p. 156). Small though the detail may 
be, it is what determines in large measure whether Plato’s universe 
is to be interpreted as a process or as something static. If one’s 
imagination is allowed to play on the various consequences, one 
will see the importance of knowing just what Plato did mean, if 
that be a possibility. 

It seems a greater possibility now that we have studies of Plato’s 
vocabulary which are being done by scholars with sufficient equip- 
ment for the task. The study of M. Souilhé may be open to un- 
favorable criticism in detail, but one would have to be very fussy 
to accord it anything but praise as a whole. He seems to have ap- 
proached the problem with as few preconceived ideas as possible 
and to have spared no pains to investigate it with all thoroughness. 
One could legitimately hope for a more extended discussion of the 
results, particularly of their effect upon the interpretation of 
Plato’s philosophy as a whole. That may of course be too much to 
ask of a study which has purposely limited itself to a special phase 
of a problem. It does not seem likely, however, that students of 
Plato can afford to neglect this work, certainly not university stu- 
dents. 


GEORGE Boas. 
Ture JoHNs HopKINs UNIVERSITY. 
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345-354) : H. P. Hupson (Croydon, England).—Tllustrations of how 
algebraic analysis can reveal what can and what can not be done with 
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This energy would suffice to keep up the present solar radiation for 
several trillion years. Radioactivity is a secondary reverse process 
of minor importance. A paper decidedly worth consulting. Le milieu 
géographique et la race (pp. 371-380): A. A. Menprs—Corria 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: WESTERN DIVISION 


It will interest the members who could not be present at the 
Lincoln Meeting, April 14th and 15th, to know that in addition to 
holding the announced programme, ten names were added to the 
roster of the Western Division, and the following actions were 
taken: (1) that it is the wish of the Western Division that the first 
Joint Meeting of the two divisions be held next December, in ac- 
cordance with the expressed wish of the Eastern Division, and that, 
if it be agreeable to the Eastern Division, it be held either in New 
York City or vicinity; (2) that the December joint meeting of 
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1922 take the place of the Easter Meeting in 1923, subject to the ap- 
proval of the officers-elect. 

It will be remembered that a year ago, at the Chicago Meeting, 
the Western Division proposed—and the Eastern Division at its last 
December Meeting concurred in the proposal—that the first Joint 
Meeting of the two divisions should be made the occasion of the de- 
livery by John Dewey of the Paul Carus Lectures. At Lincoln the 
question was raised whether there should be the usual programme 
in addition to the Paul Carus Lectures, which might possibly occur 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of Christmas week. The gen- 
eral opinion was that there should be such a programme, and it was 
left to the two executive committees to decide whether it be a joint 
programme, or two entirely independent programmes, or two pro- 
grammes with alternating sessions so that all could attend both. 
Further notice will be sent as soon as the plan is worked out. 

Will the members of the Western Division permit the Secretary 
to mention the importance of making this first Joint Meeting a com- 
plete and, if possible, enthusiastic success? The idea suggested by 
Mrs. Mary Hegeler Carus’s gift of a thousand dollars for the com- 
ing series of Paul Carus Lectures, viz., the idea that it would be 
desirable, if possible, to establish such an American Lectureship in 
Philosophy on a permanent foundation, is in mind as we write; an 
enthusiastic appreciation of this idea, shown by a large attendance 
and a cordial spirit at this first meeting, might help much toward 
that very desirable end. 

The executive committee elected for 1922-23 are: President, 
E. L. Schaub; Vice-President, R. W. Sellars; Secretary-Treasurer, 
G. A. Tawney; E. D. Starbuck, L. P. Brogan, A. W. Moore and 
Rupert C. Lodge. It is hoped that reprints of the Lincoln address 
of President E. 8. Ames on ‘‘Religious Values’’ will be ready for 
distribution soon. It will include a revised list of members. 


Professor Dewey has not yet named the topic of his Paul Carus 
Lectures, but he intimates that they will be a study of the various 
critical approaches to Instrumentalism with a view to clarifying 
the issues it raises. It is sure to be of immense interest. 


G. A. TAWNEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 


Professor Pick, the well-known neurologist at Prague, is about 
to retire from teaching and wants to sell his library. It contains 
some 3,000 works on psychiatry, neurology and psychology in Eng- 
lish, French and German, besides 7,000 reprints and theses. The 
price is $4,000. Address Professor Arnold Pick, Jungmannstrasse, 
26., Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
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